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February  11,  1^61. — Resolved,  Thai  there  be  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  House,  ten  thousand 
extra  copies  of  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  franking  privilege. 


Mr.  Vallandigham,  from  the  select  committee  of  five  on  the  franking 
privilege,  (Mr.  Charles  F.  AdAxMS  and  Mr.  William  Kellogg  con- 
curring,) made  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  seledt  committee  of  the  House  Representatives,  to  tvhom  was  re- 
.-  /erred  Senate  bill  N^o.  35,  entitled  "  An  act  to  abolish  the  franking 
-  privilege,"  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  report: 

This  bill  is  at  least  equal  and  exact,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  to 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  any  free  matter  through  the  mail  ex- 
cept to  the  widow  of  James  K.  Polk,  late  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  cutting  off  congressional  franks,  and  providing  no  means  for 
the  payment  by  government  of  postage  on  oflficial  communications  of 
any  kind  It  requires  every  officer,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  now  en- 
titled to  frank,  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  deputy 
postmasters,  to  prepay,  out  of  his  own  money,  postage  on  all  matter 
transmitted  upon  official  business.  It  forbids  the  free  exchange  of 
newspapers,  which  has  been  admitted  by  law  or  regulation  since  1753, 
and  proposes  thus,  by  one  annihilating  act  of  six  lines,  full  of  mani- 
fest haste  and  want  of  consideration,  to  reverse  the  settled  policy  of 
the  government  from  its  beginning.  A  graver  question  is  seldom 
submitted  to  Congress,  and,  duly  impressed  with  its  importance,  your 
committee  have  given  anxious  and  patient  attention  to  it. 

Though  the  post  office  system,  as  it  exists  at  this  day,  is  essentially 
a  modern  institution,  yet  posts  are  of  very  ancient  date,  and  in  every 
instance  have  been  either  established  or  regulated  by  the  state.  In 
Arabia  and  Persia  they  existed  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
their  speed,  in  Oriental  figure  of  speech,  was  outstripped  only  by  the 
flight  of  time.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  the  postal  system  was, 
as  to  expedition  at  least,  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  Tiberius 
was  accustomed  to  indignantly  reject  all  despatches  which  had  been 
longer  on  the  way  than  twenty  days  from  the  extremest  provinces 
of  Asia.  In  the  middle  ages,  also,  posts  were  established  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  and  in  Peru,  at  its  discovery  in  1527,  the  orders 
of  the  Inca  were  regularly  despatched  by  couriers  posted  at  conve- 
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nient  distances  along  the  principal  highways.  In  India  also,  and 
earlier  still  in  Tartary,  a  postal  system  existed  which,  in  the  latter 
country,  was  very  extensive  and  complete.  And  at  this  day  the  post 
office  is  an  established  institution  of  every  state  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, and  in  all  it  is  under  the  control  of  government.  More  than  this, 
it  has  in  almost  every  instance  been  first  established  by  the  state  for  its 
own  exclusive  service  in  the  transmission  of  public  despatches  and 
other  official  intelligence.  The  use  of  it  by  private  persons  has,  for  the 
most  part,  been  an  incident  growing  up  under  it  first  from  the  neces- 
sities or  conveniences  of  trade  and  commerce  or  of  social  correspond- 
ence, and  ultimately  for  the  sake  of  income  to  the  state  ;  and  Black- 
stone  treats  of  it  in  his  Commentaries  as  a  fixed  and  important  part 
of  the  King's  revenue.  In  no  country  is  postage  paid  on  public  de- 
spatches or  communications  by  government  officers  out  of  their  own 
private  means.  Even  in  Great  Britain  the  abolition  of  franks  in  1839 
extended  only  to  parliamentary  and  not  to  executive  franking. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  first  British  settlements  in  America 
posts  were  established  by  the  legislatures  of  several  of  the  colonies. 
In  1639,  by  authority  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  a  post- 
master was  appointed  in  Boston  ;  and  in  1657  Virginia  provided  for 
the  transmission  by  each  planter,  under  the  penalty  of  a  hogshead  of 
tobacco,  the  currency  of  that  day,  of  government  despatches  from  one 
plantation  to  another,  till  they  should  reach  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion. One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  William  Penn  was  the  establishment 
in  1683  of  a  post  office  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  a  monthly  post  was 
appointed,  in  obedience  to  the  King's  command,  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  in  1672.  As  early  as  1692  a  postmaster  general  for  all 
the  colonies  was  appointed  by  letters  patent,  with  power  to  erect  post 
offices,  but  no  efficient  system  was  established  till  1710,  when,  by  act 
of  Parliament,  the  postmaster  general  was  authorized  to  set  up  a  gen- 
eral letter  office  in  New  York  and  other  chief  offices  in  each  of  the  colo- 
nies. Dr.  Franklin  served  in  the  post  office  department  for  nearly 
forty  years,  from  1753  to  1774  was  postmaster  general  for  all 
British  America,  during  which  period  he  reduced  the  service  to  a 
8ystem_,  and  for  the  first  time  made  it  to  yield  a  revenue  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Throughout  the  war  of  the  revolution,  by  order  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  under  the  direction  of  postmaster  generals  appointed 
by  them,  postal  arrangements,  more  or  less  imperfect,  were  continued, 
and  the  articles  of  confederation,  ratified  finally  in  1781,  gave  to 
Congress  "  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  establish- 
ing and  regulating  post  offices  from  one  State  to  another  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing 
through  the  same  as  might  be  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  office." 

The  convention  of  1787  found  the  post  office  an  existing  institu- 
tion, and  in  five  words  empowered  Congress  "  to  establish  post  offices 
and  post  j-oads."  Under  this  express  grant,  and  the  power  to  make 
"  all  laws  necessary  and  proper"  for  carying  it  into  execution,  has 
grown  up  that  vast  and  stupendous  system  of  postal  arrangements  by 
which  intelligence  of  every  kind,  political,  commercial,  social,  and 
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intellectual,  is  transmitted  with  certainty,  safety,  and  speed  through- 
out the  United  States,  over  routes  estimated  at  260,000  miles  in  length, 
■with  an  annual  mail  transportation  of  82,000,000  of  miles,  and  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

Why  was  it,  we  may  well  inquire,  that  the  Constitution  conferred 
a  power  so  peculiar  and  so  immense  ?  How  comes  it  that  any  gov- 
ernment, above  all  that  a  republican  government,  founded  upon  the 
fundamental  principle  of  committing  nothing  to  government  which 
the  individual  man  can  as  well  accomplish,  is  the  sole  carrier  of  mail 
matter,  and  yet  carries  nothing  else?  Unquestionably  the  primary 
reason  is  that  every  State  has  the  right  to  provide  the  necessary  and 
proper  means  of  communicating  to  public  officers,  and,  in  a  popular 
government,  to  the  people  its  own  despatches  and  other  public  intel- 
ligence. The  State  has  just  the  same  right  to  establish  and  control 
the  machinery  used  for  this  purpose  as  to  construct  and  own  the  arms 
and  munitions  of  its  -army,  or  the  ships  and  equipments  of  its  navy, 
or  the  buildings  necessary  for  executive  and  legislative  purposes. 
But  for  public  objects  the  power  ouacht  never  to  have  been  given;  and 
when  the  post  office  is  no  longer  used  by  government,  except  in  the 
same  way  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  by  the  individual  citizen,  the 
whole  of  this  costly  and  stupendous  machinery,  with  all  its  vast  politi- 
cal power  and  patronage,,  ought  forthwith  to  be  abolished.  As  well 
might  the  government  be  required  to  pay  the  market  price  for  the 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  fabricated  at  its  public  factories,  and  yet 
these  factories  be  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  wants  of 
private  citzens,  and  made  ''self-sustaining"  by  the  means  thus  sup- 
plied. As  well  might  government  be  required  to  pay  passage  money 
and  board  for  its  naval  officers  and  seamen,  in  order  that  the  navy 
may  be  made  "self-sustaining"  by  the  transportation  of  passengers^ 
for  fare,  from  one  port  to  another.  As  well  might  government  pay 
rent  for  its  own  court-houses  and  custom-houses  in  order  that  the 
treasury  and  the  judiciary  might  be  made  "self-sustaining"  by  let- 
ting these  buildings  to  private  persons  for  hire.  The  analogy  will 
be  complete  if  we  suppose  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  officers  to  be 
required,  in  each  case,  to  pay  out  of  their  private  funds  or  their  sala- 
ries the  several  expenses  thus  incurred. 

Your  committee  regard  the  post  office  as  strictly  a  department  of 
the  government  to  be  used  primarily  for  public  purposes,  and  differing 
in  no  essential  governmental  principle  from  any  other  department. 
But  private  citizens,  it  may  be  said,  do  not  use  ths  other  executive 
offices,  including  the  army  and  the  navy,  for  private  purposes :  how 
comes  it,  then,  that  the  post  office  is  an  exception?  The  reason- is. 
this  :  any  private  use  of  the  former  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  were  instituted  and  destructive  of  their  efficie-ncy  ; 
but  the  post  office  can  well  transport  the  mail  matter  of  private  per- 
sons at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  government,  without  injury  or 
inconvenience  to  the  public  service,  and  by  exacting  sufficient  postage, 
without  cost  to  the  public  treasury. 

Certainly,  the  nature  of  the  matter  transmitted  may  afford  some- 
reason  why  its  transportation  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
government,  and  by  machinery  provided  by  it.     Every  postal  system 
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from  the  beginning  has  been  established  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  the 
communication  of  intelligence.  Under  our  own  system  nothing  else 
is  "mailable  matter."  But  this  intelligence  is  in  the  form  of  written 
or  printed  packets,  and  to-day  both  letters  and  newspapers  are  trans- 
mitted, along  with  every  other  conceivable  subject  of  transportation, 
by  private  express  companies,  with  "due  celerity,  certainty,  and  se- 
curity," from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other. 

Another  reason,  perhaps,  why  the  power  to  establish  post  oiEces  and 
•post  roads  was  committed  to  the  federal  government  was  the  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  preventing  vexatious  restrictions  and  annoy- 
ances in  the  transmission  of  intelligence  from  one  State  to  another. 
This  has  ever  been  an  evil  causing  no  small  mischief  in  the  German 
■  confederation.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  difficulty 
"would  equally  exist  in  the  transportation  of  goods,  and  of  every  other 
article  usually  intrusted  to  common  carriers  ;  and  that  in  practice  no 
sort  of  inconvenience  or  vexation  is  experienced  in  the  transmission 
of  intelligence  by  telegraph,  or  the  transportation  of  any  article  upon 
the  railroad,  by  express  or  otherwise,  from  one  State  through  another, 
'to  the  remotest  section  of  the  United  States. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that,  whereas  the  trans- 
mission of  government  despatches  and  intelligence  was  the  primary 
object  of  the  establishment  of  the  post  office  system,  so,  also,  it  is 
still,  and  much  more  now  than  at  first,  the  chief  reason  which  justifies 
its  continuance ;  and  that  whenever  it  ceases  to  be  a  department  of 
State,  to  be  used  in  the  exercise  and  execution  of  some  legitimate  and 
necessary  function  and  power  of  republican  government,  it  ought  to 
be  abolished. 

(jertainly,  the  State  might  employ  special  messengers  to  bear  all 
its  despatches  and  public  intelligence^  at  home,  as  it  now  does  on 
important  occasions,  or  to  countries  with  which  it  has  no  postal 
arrangements  abroad  ;  and  these  messengers  would  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury,  but  the  expense  would,  in  that  case,  be  an  intolerable  burden. 
Or  the  government  might,  except  in  regard  to  matters  of  too  great 
or  delicate  concern,  intrust  its  communications,  if  it  were  wise  or 
economical  so  to  do,  to  private  carriers  or  express  companies,  just  as 
it  now  does  to  the  telegraph,  the  use  of  which  for  public  purposes  is 
every  day  augmenting.  But  here,  again,  the  expense  would  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds.  No  one,  in  either  case,  would  ask 
that  the  several  officers  transmitting  the  despatches  or  intelligence 
should  be  required  to  pay  the  expense  out  of  their  own  means.  Why, 
then,  when  the  government  has  organized  a  permanent  establishment 
for  its  own  service,  but  which,  for  general  convenience  and  greater 
security  and  speed,  private  citizens  are  allowed  to  employ,  also,  for 
their  own  individual  purposes,  shall  it  be  required  to  pay  for  the 
transmission  of  its  own  intelligence  by  means  of  its  own  agencies  and 
machinery  ?  And  yet,  after  all,  here  is  a  mere  dispute  about  words, 
or  rather  about  the  mode  of  payment.  Rejecting  the  proposition  that 
the  private  citizen  shall  be  taxed  a  higher  rate  of  postage  in  order 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  transportation  of  government  mail  mat- 
ter, the  real  question  is,  whether  the  State  shall  pay  directly  the 
excess  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Department  over  the 
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receipts  at  fair  rates  of  postage  from  private  persons  using  it,  or  shall 
pay  just  the  same  amount  in  the  shape  of  postage,  at  such  rates  as 
will  make  up  the  deficiency  ;  in  other  words,  shall  government  keep  a 
postage  account  and  pay  it  out  of  the  general  treasury,  or  shall  it 
transmit  its  official  despatches  and  communications  free,  and  pay,  upon 
another  form  of  account,  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  Post  Office 
Department — incurred  by  reason  of  such  free  mail  matter.  In  this 
point  of  view,  your  committee  deem  the  controversy  of  but  small 
moment,  and  to  be  determined  as  a  question  solely  of  convenience 
and  economy;  and  they  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  upon  the  scoreof  both 
economy  and  convenience  the  latter  mode  is  far  preferable.  This  is 
the  question,  unless  it  be  insisted  that  the  officers  or  agents  of  the 
State  shall  pay  out  of  their  own  salaries  or  private  fortunes,  if  any 
they  may  have,  the  postage  accounts  of  their  respective  offices.  But 
if  out  of  their  salaries,  then  the  payment  is  at  last,  though  meanly 
and  circuitously,  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  a  general  increase  of 
salaries  would  be  the  final  and  inevitable  result,  since  the  amount  so 
put  into  the  treasury,  assuming  the  estimate  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment of  $1,800,000  to  be  correct^  if  assessed  upon  officials,  executive 
and  legislative,  who  now  enjoy  the  "franking  privilege,"  would  es- 
sentially diminish  the  compensation  which  they  now  severally  receive. 
If  the  payment  is  to  be  made  out  of  their  own  private  means,  then  it 
is  an  infraction  of  the  principles  of  republican  government,  the  im- 
position of  an  unjust  tax  upon  public  servants,  and  an  exaction  with- 
out example  in  any  other  instance  of  governmental  administration. 
No  less  reasonably  might  the  officers  of  the  navy,  or  the  judiciary,  or 
the  treasury,  be  required  also  to  provide  from  their  own  fortunes 
ships  and  equipments,  or  court-houses  and  custom-houses,  for  the  use 
of  the  government.  And  why,  upon  the  same  principle,  should  not 
the  officers  of  the  army  be  compelled  to  pay,  in  the  same  manner,  for 
the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  from 
one  post  to  another?  The  true  rule  your  committee  understand  to  be 
this :  every  expense  of  a  public  nature,  necessary  to  the  faithful  and 
efficient  discharge  of  public  duty,  the  government  ought  to  pay  out 
of  the  common  treasury,  because  the  expenditure  is  for  the  common 
good.  Unquestionably  the  communication  of  orders  and  other  public 
intelligence  from  one  officer  to  another,  whether  a  superior  or  subor- 
dinate, is  not  only  a  part,  but  a  most  important  part,  of  official  duty, 
and  which,  indeed,  especially  in  a  country  so  vast  in  geographical 
extent  as  ours,  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  government 
itself.     This  would  seem  to  be  too  clear  for  argument. 

Although  the  bill  referred  to  your  committee  provides  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  free  matter,  as  well  executive  as  congressional,  and  as 
it  stands  now  would  require  all  postage  on  government  communica- 
tions to  be  paid  by  officials  out  of  their  own  means,  your  committee 
are  slow  to  believe  that  such  an  act  of  injustice  and  tolly  was  seriously 
intended.  They  assume  that  the  purpose  of  the  friends  of  the 
measure  is  to  abolish  congressional  franks  altogether,  and  to  pay 
official  or  executive  postage,  as  in  England,  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
To  pay  for  congressional  free  matter  in  the  same  way  would  be 
simply  a  proposed  reform,  and  not  an  abolition  of  the  privilege.     And 
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if  both  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  nothing  would  be  gained  to 
the  common  treasury,  and  only  the  mode  of  paying  the  general 
expenses  of  the  postal  system  would  be  changed.  One  depart- 
ment of  government  would  buy  postage  stamps  from  another 
department  of  government  which  had  already  appropriated  for  the 
former  the  very  money  with  which  these  stamps  had  been  purchased, 
and  thus  the  old  fable  be  realized  of  the  two  lads  who,  shut  up  in 
a  dark  room,  amassed  a  fortune  each  by  exchanging  garments.  It  is 
only  by  requiring  all  private  persons  and  officials  who  use  the  post 
office  to  })ay  alike  out  of  their  own  means  the  usual  and  necessary 
postage  rates  that  anything  is  to  be  really  saved  to  the  treasury. 
And  this  rule,  your  committee  understand,  is  to  be  applied  only  to 
members  of  the  legislative  department,  while  the  postage  of  the 
executive,  though  the  more  costly  of  the  two,  is  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  general  fund.  Congress,  with  marvellous  excess  of  patriotism, 
is  to  enact  a  self-denying  ordinance,  not  applicable  in  its  burdens  to 
any  but  its  own  members. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  abolition  of  franks  is  to  be  limited  really 
to  congressional  communications  or  intelligence,  while  all  other  gov- 
ernment mail  matter  is  to  be  carried  free  or  have  the  postage  upon 
it  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury,  your  committee  proceed  to  consider 
whether,  in  the  nature  of  our  system  of  government,  or  in  any  peculiar 
or  accidental  circumstances,  there  exists  any  reason  why  a  discrimina- 
tion should  in  this  respect  be  made  against  the  legislative  department 
and  its  members,  and  in  favor  of  the  executive  and  its  officials. 

In  a  majority  of  countries  where  postal  systems  exist  there  is  no 
legislature  at  all ;  in  others  it  is  but  a  shadow  ;  in  some,  merely  an 
office  wherein  to  register  the  decrees  of  royalty.  If  in  any  such  the 
right  to  transmit  through  the  King's  mails  any  matter  free  is  con- 
ceded to  the  semblance  the  legislature,  it  is  strictly  a  privilege  or 
possibly  a  sort  of  badge  of  office  or  distinction.  It  is  a  matter  of 
grace,  like  the  license  to  kill  deer  in  the  royal  forests — "blowing  a  horn 
if  the  forester  be  absent,  so  that  the  King's  venison  may  not  seem  to 
be  taken  by  stealth."  In  all  such  States  there  is  little  need  for  sym- 
pathy or  communication  between  the  representative  and  theconstituent, 
since  elections  in  some  are  but  mere  forms,  and  in  others  the  executive 
is  the  real  and  sometimes,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  formal  constituent  of 
the  legislature.  In  but  one  country  besides  our  own  has  the  legisla- 
tive department  any  real  and  substantial  portion  of  the  power  of  the 
government,  and  even  there  the  post  office  system  grew  up  under  the 
auspices  of  royalty,  and  at  a  period  when  Parliaments  were  but  the 
registers  of  the  King's  good  will  and  pleasure.  Postal  couriers  were 
employed  by  King  John  to  convey  government  despatches  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  between  that  period  and  the  reign  of 
James  I,  when  the  first  postmaster  general,  having  charge  of  as  well 
private  as  public  correspondence,  was  appointed,  nothing  probably  but 
official  letters  and  packets  was  transmitted  by  the  King's  post.  From 
the  beginning  down  to  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament  the  entire 
system  was  under  the  control  of  the  executive  as  a  part  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  posts  were  established  by  proclamation.  When  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell  both  King  and  lords  were  abolished,   and  all 
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power  consolidated  at  first  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  post  office 
passed  also  under  their  control,  and  they  succeeded,  of  course,  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  executive,  and  used  the  mails  f<ir  the  con- 
veyance of  their  own  despatches  and  intelligence.  Blackstoue  dates 
the  first  legislative  establishment  and  regulation  of  the  post  office 
from  this  period.  At  the  restoration  in  1660  the  system,  though  then 
and  ever  afterwards  subject  to  control  by  act  of  Parliament  instead  of 
royal  proclamation,  passed  again  in  its  administration  into  the  hands 
of  the  King.  Pending  a  bill  in  the  same  year  for  the  organization  of 
the  post  office,  the  commons,  "  because  that  the  letters  of  as  well  the 
King's  council  of  state  as  his  own  and  other  executive  officers  passed  free 
through  the  mails,"  added  a  proviso  that  their  letters  also  should  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privilege.  The  lords  threw  out  the  proviso,  and 
the  commons  consented  to  drop  it  upon  a  private  assurance  from  the 
crown  that  the  exemption  should  be  allowed  to  the  members  ;  and 
accordingly  a  warrant  was  ever  afterwards  regularly  issued  from  the 
King  to  the  postmaster  general,  directing  the  allowance  to  members 
of  Parliament  of  free  letters  to  the  extent  of  two  ounces.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  '^franking  privilege;"  for  privilege  it  then  really 
was,  granted  of  royal  grace,  and  so  it  continued  for  a  century,  when 
in  1764  it  was  for  the  first  time  confirmed  and  regulated  by  act  of 
Parliament. 

Why,  your  committee  ask,  shall  the  executive  despatches  and  corre- 
spondence pass  free  through  the  mails  or  be  paid  for  out  of  the  common 
treasury  ?  The  reason  is  two-fold  :  First,  because  they  are  official 
communications  passing  between  superiors  and  subordinates,  between 
principals  and  agents  upon  public  business.  It  is  fit,  therefore,  that 
the  public  should  pay  the  expense  Second,  the  people  have  a  right 
to  know  what  the  executive  department  is  doing,  and  whether  their 
public  servants  are  fully  and  faithfully  discharging  their  public  duties, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  held  to  a  due  responsibility.  And  it  is 
fit  again  that  the  people  and  not  their  servants  should  pay  the  expense. 
Do  not  both  these  considerations  apply  equally  to  congressional  or  legis- 
lative communications?  The  States  and  the  people  are  the  constitu- 
ents; members  of  Congress  are  their  representatives;  the  States  and  the 
people  are  principles  ;  we  their  agents.  They  are  superiors,  we  sub- 
ordinates. How  shall  responsibility  be  enforced  without  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  States  and  of  the  people  of  what  their  agents  are 
doing  and  of  how  they  discharge  their  trusts?  Is  it  unimportant  to 
the  public  interests  or  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance,  pure  and 
incorrupt,  of  our  institutions  as  they  now  exist,  that  the  accountability 
of  the  legislative  department  to  the  States  and  the  people  should  be 
preserved?  Is  it  not  the  more  important  and  the  more  essential, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  business  and  duty  of  the  legislative  to  enforce 
responsibility  upon  the  executive,  and  thus  to  stand  as  the  sentinel 
or  custodian  of  State  and  popular  rights?  But  quis  custodial  custodies 
ipsos,  if  there  shall  be  no  communication  between  Congress  and  the 
people  and  States  ?  And  if  there  be  communication  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Post  Office  Department — a  part  and  parcel  of 
government  machinery — why  shall  the  legislative  any  more  than  the 
executive  public   servant  be  required  to  pay  the  expense  out  of  his 
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own  private  fortune  ?  The  very  basis  of  our  government  is  the 
responsibility  of  representatives  to  their  constituents  ;  and  free  and 
frequent  communication  between  the  two  is  essential  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  responsibility.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  may  commu- 
nicate mutually  through  the  newspaper  press.  The  States  and  people 
have  a  right  to  send  and  receive  directly  to  and  from  their  representa- 
tives, and  to  learn  in  an  authentic  and  official  form  what  has  been 
said  and  done  by  these  public  servants.  Your  committee  will  not 
press  the  importance  of  this  consideration  further ;  it  is  too  obvious. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  right  to  frank  extends  also  to  merely  private 
communications  between  individuals,  your  committee  answer  that 
this  is  at  most  an  abuse  and  a  small  one  which,  if  need  be,  it  is  easy 
to  cut  ofiF.  But  according  to  the  individual  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  the  members  of  your  committee,  the  number  of  strictly  private 
business  or  social  letters  passing  free  through  the  mails  is  very  small. 
Letters  or  communications  relating  in  any  way  to  political  affairs 
between  representative  and  constituent  your  committee  do  not  deem 
mere  private  letters.  In  their  judgment  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
communication  should  relate  solely  to  business  formally  before  Con- 
gress in  order  to  entitle  it  to  the  designation  of  a  public  or  official 
letter.  If  a  representative  has  the  right  to  print  and  address  a  com- 
munication directed  to  the  whole  body  of  his  constituents  relating  to 
general  politics  and  public  affairs,  or  solely  to  the  local  politics  of  his 
own  district,  why  may  he  not  address  the  same  in  manuscript  to  any 
one  of  his  constituents? 

But  if  franking  be  really  a  mere  privilege  and  not  a  right  of  the 
people  and  a  duty  of  the  representative,  tlien  your  committee  de- 
mand to  know  why  it  shall  be  conceded  in  a  republican  government 
to  the  executive  department  alone  and  denied  to  the  legislature?  Is 
there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  government,  of  the  offices,  or  of 
the  communications  that  special  privileges  should  be  conferred  upon 
the  former  and  not  also,  or  rather,  indeed,  upon  the  latter? 

Loud  complaint  is  made  that  the  treasury  is  impoverished  by  reason 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  very  costly  books  and  public  documents  which, 
it  is  alleged,  would  not  be  printed  but  for  the  "  franking  privilege." 
Your  committee  answer  that  no  book  or  document  is  printed  except 
by  general  or  special  order  of  Congress  or  of  the  Senate  or  House  ; 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refuse  to  direct  the  printing  of  docu- 
ments and  none  will  be  transmitted  by  mail,  and  thus  the  expense 
both  of  printing  and  transportation  be  saved.  But  what  are  these 
books  and  documents  thus  summarily  condemned  ?  They  are  the 
records  of  the  government  in  its  various  departments  ;  the  reports  of 
its  general  or  special  agents  appointed  by  law.  They  are  the  official 
archives  of  State,  the  originals  of  which  are  accessible  to  those  only, 
few  in  number,  who  may  chance  to  visit  the  federal  capital,  and 
which  ought  to  be  printed  ;  which  the  people  have  a  right  to  see,  and 
to  have  distributed  at  public  expense  either  through  the  mails  or  by 
express.  Certainly  the  printing  of  books,  not  coming  strictly  within 
the  class  above  described,  has  been  of  late  years  carried  to  an  excess 
which  demands  rebuke  and  retrenchment.     But  let  Congress  apply 
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the  corrective  directly,  by  refusing  to  print,  and  not  circuitously  by 
abolishing  the  right  to  transmit  free  through  the  mail. 

It  is  complained,  also,  as  if  it  were  a  monstrous  abuse,  that  immense 
quantities  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  are  franked  from  the  Capitol, 
especially  during  a  presidential  canvass  ;  and  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared to  show  that  they  number  millions.  Your  committee  would 
have  millions  more,  in  the  same  manner,  sent  out.  Every  one  of 
them  relates  to  the  politics  of  the  country.  Every  one  of  them  finds 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  people — of  the 
constituent  body  to  whom  this  House  and  every  other  department  of 
the  government  is  responsible.  They  afford  public  instruction  and 
mould  public  sentiment.  They  are  printed  at  the  private  cost  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  or  House — a  heavy  tax  and  a  heavy  burden  in 
itself^ — and  it  is  fit  that,  meant  for  the  people,  they  should  at  least  be 
circulated  through  the  people's  mails,  and  at  the  people's  expense. 
There  is  no  "  privilege  "  in  all  this  to  the  member  ;  it  is  his  duty  and 
burden,  and  the  privilege  of  the  constituent. 

The  free  exchange  ot  newspapers  is,  perhaps,  an  anomaly  in  the 
post  office  system,  and  includes,  no  doubt,  a  greater  amount  of 
matter  than  any  other  passing  free  through  the  mails.  Yet  your 
committee  justify  it  upon  the  ground  of  long  and  uniform  usage — 
more  than  a  hundred  years  in  duration — and  for  strong  reasons  of 
public  policy.  It  would  be  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  to  cut  oif 
free  exchanges  would  go  far  to  break  down  the  whole  newspaper 
press  of  the  country,  except  a  few  of  the  leading  journals  in  the 
larger  cities,  and  thus  to  concentrate  in  these  journals  all  that  tre- 
mendous power  which  belongs  to  this  "  fourth  estate  "  of  government. 
Cities  would  become  still  more  the  seats  of  political  power;  thither 
alone  would  ambitious  eyes  be  directed,  and  public  servants  would  be 
compelled  to  look  for  responsibility  no  longer  to  their  own  immediate 
constituents,  but  to  tlie  conductors  of  a  powerful  metropolitan  press, 
which  already  exerts  a  controlling,  though  not  always  wholesome, 
influence  over  public  sentiment  throughout  the  Union.  It  is  the 
great  problem  in  a  republican  government  how  to  decentralize  power, 
whose  natural  tendency  is  to  gravitate  towards  a  common  centre. 
Wide  extent  of  country,  separate  State  governments,  conflicting  in- 
terests, local  jealousy,  pride  and  ambition,  but,  above  all,  the  electric 
telegraph,  have  prevented  or  arrested  hitherto  in  the  United  States 
that  evil  which,  for  tlie  most  part,  is  suppressed  in  Europe  by  a 
denial  of  liberty  to  the  press.  Still  the  great  journals  of  our  larger 
cities  need  no  aid  from  government.  Rejoicing  in  abundant  capital, 
full  of  enterprise,  commanding  a  high  order  of  talent  of  every  sort, 
laying  every  art,  every  science,  and  the  whole  circle  of  literature 
under  contribution,  and  constituting  thus  a  controlling,  and  certainly 
a  most  wonderful  element  of  modern  civilization,  they  are  able  to 
stand  alone,  and  government,  indeed,  itself  is  glad  sometimes  to  look 
to  them  for  support.  Your  committee  would  withdraw  no  privilege, 
therefore,  from  the  country  press — an  institution  so  essential  to  that 
equality  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  every  truly  democratic  State. 

For  the  same  reasons  also  your  committee  propose  to  continue  to 
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the  publishers  of  weekly  newspapers  the  privilege  of  transmitting  to 
subscribers  one  copy  free  of  postage  within  the  county  of  publication. 

So  far  your  committee  have  discussed  this  question  upon  principle. 
We  propose,  now,  briefly  to  meet  and  reply  to  some  considerations 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  measure  on  the  score  of  policy. 

The  clamor  just  now  in  favor  of  this  alleged  reform,  so  far  as  it  is 
disinterested,  is  founded  mainly  upon  the  very  great  increase  of  late 
years  in  the  expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Department  To  this 
your  committee  answer,  that  a  large  part  of  this  increase  accrues  be- 
cause of  the  extension  of  mail  facilities  by  overland  and  water  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  that  the  free  mail  matter  transported  over  these 
routes  bears  as  to  the  cost  but  an  insignificant  proportion  to  the 
whole.  The  evil  lies  not  there.  No  ;  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Postmaster  General  discloses  the  secret  of  this  inordinate  increase. 
The  six  different  routes  to  and  from  the  Pacific  cost  the  government 
|2, 693, 394  13,  being  an  expenditure  of  |4  14  to  each  inhabitant  of 
that  section  of  the  Union,  600,000  in  number,  while  the  cost  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  for  thirty  millions  of  people,  is  less  than  forty- 
one  cents  to  each  person.  The  annual  receipts  from  these  six  routes 
are  $339,747  66,  showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  of  $1,844,949  66 
per  annum.  One  route  alone  costs  $600,000,  and  yields  as  revenue 
the  exact  sum  of  $27,229  94.  Here,  then,  is  ample  room  for  reform. 
Will  not  the  "non-franking  patriots"  of  the  Senate  and  House  see 
to  it  ? 

Your  c  immittee  would  not,  indeed,  diminish  by  one  jot  the  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  mail  facilities  of  that  vast  and  opulent  portion  of 
our  confederacy,  which,  lying  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  centre, 
and  separated  by  vast  deserts  and  high  mountains,  bears  yet  its  full 
proportion  of  the  burdens  of  government  without  a  just  measure  of  its 
benefits.  But  a  provident  and  economical  adjustment  and  equaliza- 
tion of  these  facilities  is  neither  denial  nor  injustice  to  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Another  and  yet  more  important  cause  of  this  vast  increase  in  the 
expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Department  is  the  great  reduction,  of 
late  years,  in  the  rates  of  postage.  However  unwise  this  too  close 
imitation  of  the  British  postal  reform  may  at  first  have  been,  your, 
committee  are  opposed  to  any  return  to  the  higher  rates,  at  least  till 
the  experiment  of  cheap  postage  shall  have  been  more  fully  and  fairly 
tried,  the  government  itself  meantime  paying  its  just  proportion  out 
of  the  common  treasury  for  the  transportation  of  its  own  mail  matter 
free. 

It  is  said  that  the  abolition  of  franks  will  cut  off  millions  by  re- 
trenching the  amount  of  public  printing.  Your  committee  have 
already  replied  that  not  a  dollar  is  expended  for  printing  except  by 
act  or  resolution  of  one  or  both  houses  of  Congress.  Let  us  lay  the 
axe,  then,  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  But  are  these  books  and  public 
documents  printed  in  excess  solely  because  they  may  be  transmitted 
free  ?  or,  rather,  is  it  not  that  the  public  printer  may  be  enriched,  or 
reimbursed,  at  least,  what  it  has  cost  him  to  secure  his  election  ?  If 
so,  the  abolition  of  franks  will  in  nowise  tend  to  arrest  the  evil. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  mails  are  loaded  down  by  the  weight — 
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multorum  camelorum  onus— of  books  and  public  documents,  and  that 
thus  the  cost  of  mail  transportation  is  greatly  enhanced.  Now,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  free  matter  is  carried  upon  railroads  or  in  steam- 
boats ;  and  what  contractor,  we  ask,  will  carry  for  one  dollar  a  mile 
less  because  of  the  abolition  of  franks  ?  The  department  furnishes, 
and  must  furnish,  the  route  agents;  while  the  contractors  provide, 
and  must  provide,  the  mail  cars  or  apartments,  whether  there  be  free 
mail  matter  or  not;  and  of  what  moment  is  it,  in  this  regard,  to 
either  contractor  or  department,  whether  there  be  one  bag  to  transport 
or  twenty  ? 

Again,  it  is  said,  and  Postmasters  General  have  repeated  it  till  it 
has  become  a  sort  of  carmen  nece^sarium  to  officials,  that  this  great 
reform  is  to  gain  millions  to  the  department.  "  There  is  no  reason," 
so  it  is  written  down  in  a  late  annual  report,  "  why  the  Post  Office 
Department,  through  its  contractors,  should  perform  this  service 
gratuitously  for  the  government  than  there  is  that  the  steamboats  and 
railroad  companies  of  the  country  should  transport  its  troops,  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  stores  without  compensation."  When,  your  com- 
mittee beg  to  know,  did  the  Post  Office  Department  become  a  separate 
government?  When  did  it  "  secede?"  Hitherto  it  has  been  a  pop- 
ular delusion  that  the  General  Post  Office  was  but  a  branch  or  depart- 
ment of  the  government — a  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  its  con- 
stitutional powers  and  functions  were  to  be  executed.  It  has  been 
supposed  the  creature  of  Congress  and  under  their  control;  and, 
further,  that  if  Congress  should  command  it  to  transport  certain  mat- 
ter free  of  postage  it  was  its  duty,  as  a  branch  of  the  executive,  to 
"  faithfully  execute"  such  command,  even  "  gratuitously  ;"  leaving 
it  to  Congress  to  supply  the  means,  in  such  manner  as  they  might  see 
fit.  Steamboat  and  railroad  companies  being  made  up  of  private 
individuals  may,  constitutionally,  refuse  to  do  that  sort  of  service  for 
the  government  without  "just  compensation  ;  "  but  your  committee 
cannot  concede  any  such  privilege  to  a  mere  creature  of  Congress — a 
subordinate  department  of  government. 

But  11,800,000  is  to  be  saved  in  postages  to  the  government.^  How 
saved  ?  If  that  vast  amount  of  mail  matter,  now  free,  which  so 
greatly  enhances,  as  is  said,  the  cost  of  transportation,  is  to  be  cut  off 
by  the  abolition  of  franks,  whence  is  to  come  the  alleged  increase  of 
postage  by  reason  of  this  same  matter  no  longer  transported?  If 
books  and  public  documents  are  no  more  to  be  printed,  they  cannot 
be  transmitted  through  the  mails  ;  and  if  not  transmitted,  they  can- 
not be  charged  with  postage.  There  must  be  a  loss  somewhere.  But 
assume  that  this  class  of  mail  matter  is  still  to  be  transported,  or  that 
upon  another  class,  now  free,  $1,800,000  is  to  be  gained  in  postages, 
who  is  to  pay  this  increased  amount  ?  If  out  of  the  treasury,  govern- 
ment saves  nothing  ;  if  those  only  who  receive,  the  people,  pay,  then 
it  is  but  another  form  of  taxation  or  burden,  and  far  cheaper  and 
better  every  way  would  it  be  that  they  should  pay  to  private  express 
companies  or  other  common  carriers.  If  those  who  send,  the  public 
servants,  are  to  pay  these  $1,800,000  into  the  treasury,  no  office  in  the 
gift  of  government— none  requiring  correspoadence— is  worth  a  single 
year's  purchase.     If  the  abolition  be  confined  to  congressional  franks 
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alone,  and  that  sum  is,  in  this  way,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  the 
average  amount  to  each  senator,  representative,  and  delegate  will 
equal  $5,844  15 — nearly  twice  the  compensation  now  allowed  to  them 
by  law.  Divide  the  burden  between  those  who  send  and  those  who 
receive,  and  there  still  remains  to  each  member  of  Congress  nearly 
$2,500  as  his  proportion  of  the  tax. 

Finally,  it  is  urged  that  the  system  of  franking  is  full  of  abuses. 
Your  committee  deny,  as  to  much  that  is  denounced  as  an  abuse,  that 
it  deserves  the  condemnation.  As  to  the  rest,  it  springs  from  either 
a  defect  in  the  law  or  a  wanton  violation  of  it.  If  a  member  of  Con- 
gress frank  a  letter  not  written  by  himself,  or  strictly  by  his  order  ; 
above  all,  if  he  frank  envelopes,  or  packages  of  envelopes,  in  blank, 
to  be  used  by  those  not  entitled  to  the  privilege^  he  breaks  the  law, 
and  dishonors  his  office.  If  he  undertake  to  frank  that  which  is  not 
mailable  matter,  or  evasively  to  exceed  the  limit  of  two  ounces,  or 
mark  that  as  a  "  public  document  "  which  is  not,  he  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, guilty  of  an  offence  against  both  law  and  good  morals.  It  is  an 
act  of  unveracity  which  no  gentleman,  upon  reflection,  will  commit. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  there  are  no  adequate  penalities  for  any  of  these 
offences.     Here,  then,  let  the  "  amending  hand  "  be  applied. 

Franking  by  deputy,  though,  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee, 
clearly  legal,  is  a  prolific  source  of  abuse.  Several  times  the  Post 
Office  Department,  assuming  it  to  be  contrary  to  law,  has  attempted 
to  arrest  it  ;  yet  so  heavy  is  the  burden  ol  personal  franking,  espe- 
cially of  speeches  and  public  documents,  that  the  department  has 
never  long  persisted  in  its  efforts.  And  your  committee  are  satisfied 
that  a  desire  on  the  part  of  members  to  evade  this  burden,  or  other- 
wise the  heavy  tax  for  the  hire  of  clerks  is  the  cause  of  some  part,  at 
least,  of  the  opposition  to  the  franking  privilege. 

To  correct  abuses,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  members  of  Con- 
gress in  this  regard,  your  committee  report  a  plan  which  they  believe 
to  be  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  from  abuse,  and  which 
they  trust  may  be  approved  by  the  House.  This  plan,  along  with 
a  few  other  slight  amendments  or  modifications  of  existing  laws,  not 
enlarging  but  rather  restricting  the  franking  privilege,  they  propose 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill  referred  to  them,  and  accordingly 
report  the  accompanying  bill  as  a  digest  or  code  of  regulations  for 
the  transmission  of  free  matter  through  the  mails  of  the  United  States. 
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